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PURPOSE  OF  NORTH  END  SETTLEMENT  STUDY 

In  1960  the  United  Community  Services  of  Metropolitan  Boston 

adopted  Basic  Guidelines  for  its  annual  allocation  of  funds  to  member 

agencies.   The  guidelines  emphasized  the  importance  of: 

.  making  sure  that  services  help  meet  effectively  and  economically 
the  health,  welfare,  and  recreation  needs  of  Greater  Boston. 

.   favoring  services  deemed  most  essential  based  upon  urgency  of 
need,  numbers  served,  and  the  effect  on  the  community  of  their 
curtailment. 

.   giving  preference  to  services  rendered  by  people  meeting  accept- 
able standards  of  training  and  competence. 

.   giving  preference  to  agencies  which  consolidate  where  possible, 
initiate  improved  services,  and  abandon  outmoded  ones. 

With  a  growing  concern  over  whether  the  proximity  of  two  settle- 
ment houses  in  the  North  End  represents  the  most  effective  way  of  using 
resources  to  meet  community  needs,  the  Recreation  and  Group  Work  Division 
was  requested  by  the  Budget  Department  to  carry  out  a  study  with  the 
following  objectives: 

1.  To  review  the  structures  and  services  of  the  North  Bennet  Street 
Industrial  School  and  the  North  End  Union  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing a  solution  to  the  problem  of  two  settlement  administrations 
existing  in  a  relatively  small  community. 

2.  To  point  the  way  to  a  more  effective  and  economic  provision  of 
settlement  services  in  the  North  End. 

3.  To  project  steps  which  might  be  taken  over  a  period  of  time  to 
bring  about  the  proposed  solution. 


2. 


METHOD  FOR  CARRYING  OUT  STUDY 


In  order  to  understand  some  of  the  strengths  and  problems  of  these 

two  North  End  settlements  within  the  framework  of  their  common  service 

area,  and  to  reach  some  conclusions  about  the  modifications  or  changes 

which  might  be  made,  the  study  director  followed  this  course. 

Demographic  data  for  the  North  End  was  obtained  from  Action  for 
Boston  Community  Development,  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority, 
United  Community  Services  and  from  the  two  settlements. 

Pertinent  reports,  service  statistics,  budgets,  staff  meeting 
minutes,  background  material  on  the  North  End  and  current  lit- 
erature in  the  settlement  field  and  on  the  urban  crisis  were 
all  extensively  reviewed. 

.   Several  walking  tours  of  the  area  were  taken  at  different  times 
of  the  day  and  week. 

.   More  than  50  interviews  (See  Appendix  A)  were  held  with  parents, 
tenants  and  homeowners,  civic  leaders,  college  and  high  school 
students,  businessmen,  heads  and  professional  staff  from  key 
local  public  and  private  institutions,  executives,  staff  and 
Bodiu  members  of  both  settlements,  personnel  of  city-wide 
public  and  private  agencies,  representatives  of  charitable 
trust  funds,  and  UCS  staff  and  committee  members. 

.   A  meeting  was  held  with  committees  of  each  settlement  Board 
(See  Appendix  B)  to  discuss  preliminary  findings. 

Three  meetings  were  held  with  the  Study  Advisory  Committee 
(See  Appendix  B)  to;   1)  review  the  purposes  and  the  plan  for 
the  study,  2)  discuss  preliminary  findings  and  key  questions, 
and  3)  respond  to  the  final  report. 


LIMITATIONS  OF  STUDY 

The  time  spent  on  this  study  was  greater  than  originally  anticipated, 
but  it  was  still  insufficient  on  two  counts.   First,  while  the  meetings 
with  all  three  committees  were  invaluable  in  clarifying  ideas  and 
information  and  in  contributing  useful  suggestions,  additional  meeting 
time  might  well  have  contributed  even  more  to  the  process  of  discussion 
and  agreement.   Hopefully  these  discussions  will  continue  after  the 
completion  of  this  study. 

Second,  there  was  not  time  to  attend  any  community  meetings  or  to 
observe  more  than  one  or  two  direct  service  programs.  Measuring  services 
qualitatively  or  even  quantitatively  is  always  difficult  and  is  dependent 
upon  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  agency  reporting. 

It  was  not  possible  to  visit  the  camps.   Therefore,  no  analysis  has 
been  included  in  this  report. 

This  study  makes  no  attempt  to  evaluate  the  need,  the  quality,  nor  the 
effectiveness  of  the  North  Bennet  Trade  School. 
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THE  NORTH  END 

General  Description 

The  North  End  is  a  small,  isolated  community,  entirely  separated 
from  other  residential  districts  of  the  city.   Developed  on  one  of 
the  oldest  parts  of  Boston,  it  is  tightly  hemmed:   on  the  west  by  the 
elevated  expressway  and  the  colossal  new  Government  Center;  on  the  south 
by  the  now  almost  abandoned  wholesale  market  district,  and  on  the  north 
and  east  by  the  soon  to  be  developed  waterfront  area. 

Geographically,  the  area  has  many  advantages  as  a  place  to  live. 
It  has  excellent  access  to  public  transportation  and  is  within  easy 
walking  distance  to  many  places  of  employment  and  to  the  downtown 
shopping  district.   In  summer  it  is  cooled  by  the  breezes  from  the  harbor. 

The  North  End  is  at  the  same  time  both  a  city  district  and  a  large 
neighborhood.   It  has  a  predominantly  Italian  population  with  close 
family,  and  organizational  ties.   Except  for  a  public  high  school  and 
commercial  entertainment,  it  contains  most  of  the  institutions  and 
services  to  be  found  in  other  much  larger  districts  of  the  city. 

The  North  End  is  visually  characterized  by  its  congested  land  use, 
with  interesting,  narrow,  and  sometimes  winding  streets,  four  and  five 
story  walkup  apartment  buildings,  short  commercial  thoroughfares  lined 
with  Italian  restaurants,  expresso  and  pastry  shops,  bakeries  and  open 
markets. 

In  addition  to  its  residential  and  business  functions,  the  North 
End  serves  as  a  national  mecca  for  tourists  interested  in  the  historic 
sites  and  pre-revolutionary  architecture. 


5. 
Population 

The  population  of  the  North  End  decreased  from  15,138  in  1950  to 
12,118  in  1960  and  then  to  11,152  in  1965. l     It  is  now  believed  to  be 
stabilized.   In  1965  about  30%  of  the  population  was  under  20  years  of  age, 
about  the  same  percentage  as  in  1950.   The  percentage  of  people  over  65  rose 
from  8%  to  14%  over  the  fifteen  year  period. 

The  residential  density  for  the  North  End  in  1965  was  310  persons  per 
residential  acre,  the  highest  in  the  city.  The  average  for  Boston  was  42  persons 
per  acre. 

In  1959  the  predominant  ethnic  group  was  Italian,  making  up  97%  of  the 
population.   In  1965  various  estimates  placed  the  percentage  of  Italians 
between  65  and  80  percent.  Many  younger  Italians  are  marrying  and  leaving 
the  community  for  reasons  of  better  housing,  opportunities  for  jobs  and 
home  ownership,  better  schools  and  more  open  space.  Older  families,  the  aged, 
and  some  younger  families  remain  because  of  property  ownership,  lower  rents, 
family  ties,  proximity  to  jobs,  and  very  often  social  and  emotional  ties  to  this 
old  neighborhood.  With  improved  housing  a  few  younger  families  are  returning. 

New  population  elements  are  accounted  for  by  the  steady  influx  of  Italian 
immigrants,  the  marriage  mix,  and  the  appearance  of  young  professionals, 
students  and  office  workers  attracted  by  the  area's  special  qualities  and  its 
newly  rehabilitated  apartments.  A  recent  invasion  by  the  Hippies  was  halted 
by  a  hostile  reception.  There  are  no  black  families  living  in  the  North  End, 
nor  is  there  any  doubt  about  the  opposition  which  their  entry  would  arouse. 
The  stereotype  impression  of  the  low  income  black  family  feeds  the  white 
racist  attitudes  so  prevelant  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  today. 


1.   North  End  Recreation-Open  Space  Study,  Planning  Department,  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  1968  p.  1. 
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Income 

In  1960  the  median  income  for  the  North  End  was  $4,815  compared  to 

$5,747  for  the  city.  About  25%  had  income  of  less  than  $3,000,  a  higher 

percentage  than  any  area  except  Roxbury  and  the  South  End.   However,  the  strong 

impression  received  from  those  interviewed  is  that  today  real  poverty  seems 

limited  at  most  to  a  few  families  and  older  people  who  are  well  scattered 

throughout  the  community.  Many  of  the  older  people  receive  extra  help  as  a 

result  of  their  family  or  institutional  ties.  It  was  also  the  general  opinion 

that  most  families  are  in  the  low  to  middle  income  range.  Most  of  those  with 

higher  incomes  have  moved  to  the  suburbs . 

In  both  years,  1958  and  1968,  4.2%  of  the  population  received  public 

welfare.  The  figures  below  show  a  drop  of  33%  in  the  total  number  of  cases 

with  a  corresponding  40%  drop  for  those  receiving  old  age  assistance. 

Presumably  a  large  percentage  of  older  people  is  now  living  on  social 

security  and  therefore,  probably  is  still  living  on  a  marginal  income. 

Public  Welfare  Category      1958  June,  1968 

Old  Age  Assistance  506  314 

Disability  Assistance         52  75 

Aid  to  Families  and 

Dependent  Children  72  55 

General  Relief  38  17 

~668  461 

In  1966  it  was  necessary  for  the  North  End  to  combine  with  the  area  on 

the  back  side  of  Beacon  Hill  to  qualify  for  O.E.O.  funds.   The  North  End 

Community  Action  Program  was  set  up  with  a  completely  local  Board,  some  members 

of  which  were  required  to  be  of  low  income.  Their  only  headstart  program  is 

now  operating  at  the  Bethel  Christian  Center. 
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The  Bethel  Christian  Center  provides  used  clothing  for  poor  families  and 
space  for  the  Welfare  Department's  distribution  of  surplus  food. 
Employment 

There  is  not  evidence  of  high  unemployment  in  the  North  End.   Underemployment 
seems  to  be  a  greater  problem.   In  June,  1968,  65%  of  those  registered  with 
ABCD's  North  End  Employment  Center  were  seeking  better  jobs.   Job  placements 
for  the  month  broke  down  as  follows:   operatives  507«;  service  and  labor  25%; 
clerical  and  sales  ?0%;  and  technical  5%.  About  10%  were  recent  Italian 
immigrants  who  spoke  little  or  no  English. 
Business 

As  observed  by  two  local  businessmen,  the  economy  of  the  North  End  is  good 
and  getting  better.  Most  small  businesses  on  the  main  streets  are  doing  well. 
However,  over  the  past  ten  years  many  marginal  businesses  on  side  streets  have 
closed  and  the  premises  have  been  remodeled  into  apartments.  Banks  report 
high  savings  and  strong  home  improvement  loans.   People  pay  most  of  their  bills 
in  cash.  The  Government  Center  and  Waterfront  projects  are  both  predicted  to 
have  a  favorable  economic  impact  on  the  area. 
Housing 

The  1960  census  showed  4330  dwelling  units  broken  down  as  follows: 
1  and  2  units  -  2%;  3  and  4  units  -  42%;  5  to  9  units  -  41%;  more  than  10 
units  -  15%.  The  percentage  of  owner  occupancy  was  about  10%.  There  were 
307o  of  the  units  showing  major  deterioration  and  5%  were  dilapidated.   The 
most  common  problem  was  the  shared  toilet  and  bath,  accounting  for  the  continuous 
existence  of  the  only  bath  house  in  the  city.  A  home  improvement  loan  for 
more  than  $3,000  was  unobtainable.   The  average  rent  was  a  low  $57. 
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Since  1962  the  housing  rehabilitation  trends  have  improved  sharply. 
The  reasons  are  many:   assurance  that  the  North  End  will  not  be  demolished 
by  urban  renewal;  near  completion  of  the  Government  Center  project;  final  plans 
for  the  new  waterfront,  including  a  new  recreation  area;  400  new  middle  income 
units  to  replace  part  of  the  adjacent  market  district;  and  easily  secured  home 
improvement  loans.   Today  property  for  sale  is  very  scarce  and  values  have 
jumped.   Outside  speculators  are  buying  and  holding.   Some  investors  are 
making  extensive  renovations  and  receiving  rents  two  and  three  times  previous 
rates,  in  some  cases  up  to  $200.  Outsiders  are  slowly  moving  in  while  present 
residents,  especially  older  people,  are  unable  to  compete  for  the  new 
apartments.   Some  tenants  are  repairing  at  their  own  expense  in  order  to  hold 
the  rents  down.   Nevertheless,  on  average  rents  have  risen  sharply. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  North  End  has  no  public  housing  units, 
this  eliminates  one  potential  for  the  influx  of  low  income  families. 
Schools 

Of  the  total  enrollment  of  1,617  North  End  children  in  elementary  and 
junior  high  grades  about  70%  attend  the  three  parochial  schools.   In  1925 
there  were  5,588  children  in  the  three  North  End  public  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools.   Today  there  are  only  467  children  in  the  two  schools  remaining. 
In  addition,  some  children  from  the  outside  are  attending  special  classes  , 
while  black  children  are  bussed  in  from  Roxbury. 

The  two  public  schools  are  old  and  half  empty.   In  1960  it  was  recommended 
that  the  Michaelangelo  School  be  closed  and  eventually  replaced  with  a 
community  school,  but  community  protest  has  kept  it  open.   The  partially  filled 
schools  have  not  received  federal  funds  for  the  special  programs  provided  under 
Title  I.   Community  interest  or  concern  about  the  public  schools  is  either 
dormant  or  lacking.   There  is  only  a  small  attendance  at  the  five  Home  and 
School  Association  meetings  held  each  year. 
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The  influx  of  Italian  immigrant  children  has  created  some  problems, 
but  not  enough  to  warrent  special  English  speaking  classes. 

The  parochial  schools  draw  more  of  the  children  from  families  with 
higher  income.   Classes  are  large  with  52  students  not  unusual.   The 
two  parochial  high  schools  are  more  apt  to  be  attended  by  college  bound 
students.   About  90%  of  a  recent  class  of  North  End  boys  went  on  to 
college.   There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  headed  for 
college.   Some  beliefs  were  expressed  that  teacher  shortages,  large 
classes  and  lack  in  the  curriculum  have  put  the  parochial  schools  behind. 

NECAP  has  one  headstart  program  with  good  parent  participation. 
In  response  to  need,  it  also  has  about  125  children  in  a  tutorial  program 
and  is  planning  to  organize  an  English  class. 
Health 

There  are  no  major  health  problems  in  the  North  End,  as  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  area's  two  former  health  clinics  have  closed.   A 
well-baby  clinic  currently  provides  weekly  services  at  North  End  Union. 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  Boston  City  Hospital  are  extensively 
used  by  this  community. 
Streets  and  Traffic 

Complaints  are  common  about  littered  and  car  jammed  streets.   Com- 
petition for  parking  is  fierce  between  residents,  tourists  and  other 
outsiders.   The  city  is  constantly  being  pressed  for  better  street 
cleaning  service  and  stronger  enforcement  of  parking  laws. 
Social  Problems 

Extensive  interviews  together  with  reviews  of  available  reports 
have  revealed  no  great  evidence  of  serious  social  problems  in  the  North 
End.   The  major  concerns  center  on  youth  and  older  people.   While  there 


is  some  evidence  of  family  breakdown,  there  is  a  declining  number 

of  families  on  AFDC .   Also,  there  has  been  relatively  little  use  made 

of  the  professional  family  service  available  at  North  End  Union. 

For  the  1780  youth  between  10  and  19  the  problems  most  frequently 
expressed  by  those  interviewed  are  the  lack  of  adequate  guidance,  in- 
sufficient social  and  recreational  outlets  and  modern  facilities.   There 
are  a  few  hard  to  reach   street  corner  groups.   Delinquency  rates  are 
low  with  only  50  to  60  court  cases  in  1967.   It  is  understood  that  many 
cases  of  minor  theft  and  vandalism  are  not  listed.   Rather,  they  are 
handled  discreetly  with  the  families  involved.   As  with  youth  every- 
where, there  is  a  certain  amount  of  ferment  and  more  openness  to  ideas. 
Still  the  response  in  behavior  is  fairly  conservative.   The  high  school 
dropout  rate  is  believed  to  be  pretty  high  but  not  alarming. 

There  has  been  only  one  reported  handbag  snatch  in  17  years.   Few 
school  windows  have  been  broken.   The  streets  at  night  are  safer  than 
in  any  other  area  of  the  city.   Drug  addiction  has  developed  recently 
with  25  to  30  known  cases.   Teen-age  illigitimacy  does  not  seem  very 
prevalent . 

In  addition  to  the  strong  family  controls  and  close  neighborhood 
surveillance,  the  large  number  of  agencies  and  programs  have  probably 
done  much  to  keep  the  problems  in  check.   Notable  influences  have  been 
the  North  End  Union,  North  Bennet  Industrial  School,  North  End  Athletic 
Association,  Bethel  Christian  Center,  Christopher  Columbus  Youth  Center, 
Youth  Activities  Bureau,  Police  Department  and  Library. 

Adult  crime  is  reported  as  low  in  the  number  of  aggravated  assaults 
and  armed  robberies.   But  very  little  is  said  about  the  organized 
gambling  and  other  rackets  reported  operating  in  the  North  End. 
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There  are  about  2200  people  over  age  60,  the  same  total  recorded 
in  the  1960  census.   The  need  for  social  outlets  and  individual  services 
has  been  recognized  by  the  North  End  Community  Action  Program.   Presumabl 
income,  housing,  and  health  problems  also  exist  for  this  age  group,  but 
what  services  are  available  has  not  been  ascertainad. 

The  really  serious  problem  which  stands  out  above  others  is  the 
isolation  and  the  provincialism  of  this  community  as  reflected  in  its 
attitudes  toward  new  ideas  and  toward  outsiders,  especially  black 
people.   There  was  great  concern  over  the  anticipated  bussing  in  of 
black  children  from  Roxbury  a  year  ago.   However,  with  a  carefully 
planned  class  balance  and  some  thoughtful  preparation  by  community 
leaders,  this  group  has  been  accepted  without  incident.   For  many 
adults  and  youth  who  do  not  attend  college,  the  contacts  with  the 
wider  community  are  limited.   As  one  person  said,  "There  is  a  great 
need  for  fertilization  with  new  ideas  and  between  different  types  of 
people."  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  homogeneity 
of  the  Italian  population,  the  cultural  traditions,  and  the  tight 
social  controls  have  prevented  many  of  the  problems  plaguing  other 
low  income  areas  of  the  city. 


12. 

Recreation-  Programs,  Facilities,  and  Open  Space 

Responsibility  for  recreation  services  in  the  North  End  has  been  assumed 
largely  by  local  community  groups  and  private  agencies.   There  is  a  worn  out 
municipal  gym,  but  any  organized,  well-supervised  public  recreation  program 
is  practically  non-existent.   Despite  the  extensive  athletic  programs,  gym 
games  and  physical  activities,  special  interest  classes  and  clubs,  it  is  felt 
that  the  North  End  needs  better  coordinated  services  and  newer  facilities. 

The  North  End  Athletic  Association  carries  a  major  responsibility  for 
conducting  a  year  round  sports  program  with  teams  and  leagues  for  all  ages. 
Extensive  use  is  made  of  every  gym  facility  and  the  summer  playgrounds. 

The  Christopher  Columbus  Youth  Center  is  run  by  the  Archdiocese,  largely 
for  use  by  parochial  schools.   But  its  excellent  gym  and  large  hall  facilities 
are  underutilized  by  the  community.  A  hard  working  community  Board  raises 
substantial  funds  to  maintain  the  building.   It  would  like  to  see  much 
greater  community  use  under  professional  leadership,  if  the  church  would  agree 
and  funds  can  be  found. 

The  Bethel  Christian  Center  provides  limited  space  for  craft  type  programs. 
The  Board  would  like  to  have  its  facilities  put  to  even  greater  use  by  the 
community. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  more  adequate  space  and  up-to-date  facilities 
for  both  indoor  and  outdoor  recreation  programs,  the  community,  led  by  the  North 
End  Athletic  Association,  has  convinced  the  city  to  do  something.  At  the 
request  of  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Department,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
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Planning  Department  has  come  up  with  a  long  range  plan  which  has  recently 
been  endorsed  by  the  residents,  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Department,  and  the 
Mayor.   The  needs  pertaining  to  adequate  indoor  and  outdoor  facilities  are 
clearly  stated  and  the  proposals  well  set  forth  in  the  recent  North  End 
Recreation  and  Open  Space  Study.   (See  Appendix  C) 

The  community  feels  that  the  city  has  made  a  commitment.  An  agressive 
campaign  has  been  launched  by  the  North  End  Athletic  Association  to  see 
that  the  North  End,  which  has  seen  so  many  improvements  in  other  districts, 
"gets  its  due." 
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Community  Institutions  and  Organizations 

Some  of  North  End's  institutions  have  been  briefly  described  in  preceding 
sections.  Others  are  listed  here. 

The  North  End  is  largely  a  Catholic  community  where  the  four  churches, 
five  parochial  schools  and  many  religious  societies  and  guilds  play  a  key  role 
in  community  life. 

The  Old  North  Church  draws  mostly  tourists,  although  increasing  attendance 
is  evidenced  among  new  residents.  The  Bethel  Christian  Church  no  longer  has  any 
regular  religious  program,  although  it  houses  many  community  agency  services 
and  provides  residence  for  theology  students  who  do  volunteer  work.  Some 
community  visitation  among  the  old  people  is  still  carried  on. 

There  are  numerous  civic  and  political  organizations  working  in  one  way 
or  another  for  community  betterment.  Considerable  leadership  can  be  found 
in  these  groups. 

Boston  Police  Community  Relations  Workshop 

Burden  Civic  League 

Copp's  Hill  Association 

Fanueil  Chapter  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Mental  Health 

North  End  Athletic  Association 

North  End  Checker  Club 

North  End  Neighborhood  Council 

North  End  Rehabilitation  and  Conservation  Committee 

Republican  and  Democratic  Ward  Committees 

Roman  Athletic  Club 
The  new  branch  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  is  outstanding  for  its 
architectural  beauty,  its  inviting  atmosphere  and  excellent  service.  It  is 
well  used  by  the  community. 
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Public  and  private  agencies  operating  in  the  community  include: 
American  National  Red  Cross 
Family  Service  Association 
Public  Welfare  Department  of  Boston 
Visiting  Nurse  Association 
Youth  Activities  Bureau  of  Boston 
There  are  two  seamens '  clubs  with  large  facilities.   North  End 
Seaman's  Friends  Society  and  the  Mariner's  Club.   The  need  for  such 
services  today  is  questioned  by  the  community. 
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Some  Key  Questions 

Population   Has  the  population  stabilized?   Will  the  economic  and 
ethnic  mix  continue  to  grow  with  a  decline  in  large  families?   Will 
the  area  continue  to  serve  as  the  port  of  entry  for  Italian  immigrants? 
Will  older  Italians  remain  or  be  squeezed  out  by  high  rents?   What  effects 
will  population  changes  have  on  schools  and  churches?   On  social  and 
cultural  institutions?   On  civic  leadership?   On  business? 

Economy  What  effect  will  the  Government  Center  and  Waterfront 
developments  have  on  the  North  End?   Will  the  result  be  increased  business, 
more  rehabilitation  and  still  higher  rents?   Will  income  levels  be  higher 
with  public  welfare  recipients  on  the  decline?  Will  job  training  and 
employment  opportunities  be  increased? 

Housing  Will  property  speculation  and  costs  continue  to  rise?  Will 
voluntary  rehabilitation  continue  and  who  will  pay  the  higher  rents? 
Will  owner  occupancy  remain  at  the  present  10%  level?  Who  will  live  in 
the  400  moderate  income,  221(d)3  housing  units  being  planned?   Will 
present  or  former  residents  have  any  preference  considering  that 
families  dislocated  by  public  action  have  priority?   Can  public  housing 
be  made  available  for  the  elderly,  either  through  infill  construction 
or  the  leased  housing  plan? 

Schools  Is  it  possible  to  compare  local  public  school  standards  and 
performance  with  other  schools?  Do  parents  care  about  the  quality 
of  the  schools?   Can  they  become  better  informed  and  more  involved?   What 
will  be  the  future  of  the  parochial  schools  with  the  anticipated  economic 
squeeze,  teacher  shortage  and  high  cost  of  maintenance?  Will  there  be 
special  provisions  for  English  classes  for  Italian  children  and  adults. 
Can  counselling  and  guidance  services  for  youth  be  improved  both  in  and 
outside  school? 
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Health   Does  the  need  warrant  setting  up  a  community  health  procram 
modeled  after  experiments  in  other  city  districts?   Is  the  drug 
addiction  problem  likely  to  become  more  serious? 

Recreation  Can  existing  programs  and  facilities  be  better  coordinated 
and  administered?   Can  ways  be  found  to  make  better  use  of  the 
Christopher  Columbus  Youth  Center  along  with  the  Bethel  Center  and 
settlement  house  resources?   Will  the  city  honor  its  extensive 
commitments  for  new  and  remodeled  play  areas  and  facilities?  Will 
the  Waterfront  Center  house  only  recreation  activities?   Who  will  run 
it?   Using  North  Bennet's  experience  with  the  Youth  Activities  Bureau, 
could  the  Public  Recreation  Department  be  persuaded  to  demonstrate 
and  continue  to  operate  a  good  recreation  program  for  this  area? 
City  Services  With  City  Hall  so  nearby,  would  it  still  be  an  asset 
to  have  one  of  the  new  neighborhood  city  hall  outposts  located  in 
the  North  End,  possibly  as  a  part  of  the  North  End  Union  multi- 
service center? 

Community  Bridges   Can  more  ways  be  found  to  build  bridges  with  other 
communities  and  groups  by:   securing  additional  school  places  for 
Negro  children;  more  integration  of  school  and  social  agency  staffs; 
encouraging  greater  mix  in  the  caddy  and  resident  camps;  and  creating 
opportunities  for  exchange  in  cultural  art  programs? 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE  NORTH  END  WITH  OTHER  DISTRICTS 

The  North  End  is  unique  from  other  sections  of  the  city  in  the  fact  that 
its  small  size  and  population  make  it  possible  for  it  to  serve  both  district 
and  neighborhood  functions  simultaneously.  As  a  district,  it  is  a  sharply 
defined  geographic  area,  with  the  same  wide  range  of  public  and  private 
resources  as  found  in  other  districts.  As  a  neighborhood,  it  houses  a 
homogeneous  population,  in  very  compact  surroundings.  Unlike  other  districts 
which  may  have  more  than  one  settlement  house  or  branches  serving  widely 
scattered  neighborhoods,  the  entire  North  End  is  served  by  two  settlements. 
Both  are  situated  slightly  more  than  two  blocks  apart,  or  less  than  200 
yards  as  the  crow  flies. 

There  are  few  reliable  facts  to  be  found  from  which  to  compare  the 
strengths  and  needs  of  one  Boston  district  with  another.  But  some  general 
observations  can  be  made  about  the  apparent  strengths  and  problems  of  the 
North  End  compared  with  other  lower  income,  densely  populated,  inner  city  areas. 

The  North  End's  access  to  downtown  and  public  transportation  is  among  the 
best  in  the  city.  Until  recently  population  mobility  has  been  very  low.   This 
has  been  an  unusually  closely  knit,  single  ethnic  neighborhood.  There  are 
strong  cultural  and  religious  patterns  which  provide  security.  Small  business 
is  probably  doing  better  than  in  many  parts  of  Boston  due  to  the  extensive 
tourist  trade.  Unemployment  is  low  by  comparison,  and  so  are  public  welfare 
roles.  The  North  End  ranked  eighth  among  twelve  districts  in  a  recent  Boston 
Globe  report.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  North  End  has  no 
public  housing.  Private  housing  is  being  upgraded  without  benefit  of  an  urban 
renewal  program.  A  new  moderate  income  housing  development  will  be  built  on  the 
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periphery  without  family  dislocation.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  strong 
institutions  and  accessible  health  and  welfare  services  well  utilized  by  the 
residents.  Although  still  very  much  lacking,  city  services  on  the  whole  seem 
better  than  in  other  districts.  People  feel  safer  in  the  streets  and  the 
percentage  of  police  arrests  is  lower.  Poverty  is  not  seen  as  severe  as  in 
other  districts.  At  least  it  is  more  scattered  and  less  visible.  While  most 
people  feel  that  that  situation  has  changed  today,  in  1960  the  medium  family 
income  was  bout  $4,800  compared  to  $5,300  for  East  Boston,  $5,300  for  South 
Boston  and  $3,600  for  the  South  End. 

In  contrast  with  some  of  these  strengths,  population  density  is  the 
highest  in  the  city,  open  space  is  extremely  limited  and  apartment  living 
for  families  make  the  recreation  needs  more  acute.  More  older  people  and 
low  income  families  are  finding  fewer  apartments  at  rents  they  can  afford. 
The  public  schools,  while  not  crowded,  do  not  receive  Title  I  federal  funds 
for  special  enrichment  and  compensatory  programs.  The  North  End  seems  more 
ingrown  and  isolated  than  other  districts.  This  fact  together  with  a  strong 
ethnic  identification  helps  create  parochialism  and  a  suspicion  or  fear  of 
outsiders  coming  into  the  area  to  live.  There  are  strong  racist  attitudes, 
despite  the  relatively  smooth  public  school  integration  of  40  black  children 
from  Roxbury. 

Any  comparison  of  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  settlement  services 
in  different  districts  is  not  possible  here.   However,  expenditures  for 
settlement  type  services  and  per  capita  costs  can  be  compared.   Such  figures 
do  not  tell  us  too  much  because  of  the  differences  in  the  size  and  needs  of 
the  target  population  served.  Also  they  do  not  include  O.E.O.,  funds,  some 
of  which  are  being  spent  on  similar  type  services  in  all  of  these  districts. 
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The  following  comparisons  for  four  districts  are  made  using  the 
1965  Massachusetts  State  Census  and  the  1967  UCS  budget  figures. 

The  population  of  East  Boston  was  29,335.   Settlement  services 
cost  $141,000,  or  about  $4.50  per  capita.   The  UCS  allocation  was  $30,000. 
or  about  $1.00  per  capita. 

The  population  of  South  Boston  was  46,668.   The  combined  services 
of  the  Olivia  James  House,   South  Boston  Boys'  Club  and  South  Boston 
Girls'  Club  cost  $211,000,  or  $4.30  per  capita.   Figures  were  not 
available  on  the  breakdown  of  the  UCS  monies  going  to  the  South  Boston 
Boys'  Club,  which  is  only  one  of  the  units  receiving  support  from  the 
central  operation. 

The  population  of  the  South  End  was  24,926.   The  combined  services 
of  the  Salvation  Army  Boys'  Club,  United  South  End  Settlements,  and 
the  Ellis  Memorial  Settlement  cost  $377,000  or  about  $12.50  per  capita. 
The  UCS  allocation  was  $102,200,  or  about  $3.50  per  capita. 

The  population  of  the  North  End  was  11,152.   The  combined  services 
of  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  and  the  North  End  Union  cost 
$235,000,  or  about  $21.00  per  capita.   The  UCS  allocation  was  $67,680, 
or  about  $6.00  per  capita. 
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SETTLEMENT  PURPOSE  METHODS  AND  GUIDELINES  FOR  PROGRESS 

As  a  backdrop  for  looking  at  settlement  services  in  the  North  End, 
it  is  essential  to  have  a  common  frame  of  reference  with  regard  to 
settlement  purposes,  methods  and  guidelines  for  progress.   The 
following  excerpts  provide  this  framework. 


Purpose 


"A  settlement  or  neighborhood  center  exists  to  assist  its  neighbors 
to  help  develop  neighborhood  conditions  favorable  to  good  individual 
and  family  life." 


Methods 

"The  neighborhood  center  is  characterized  not  by  a  set  of  services 
but  by  an  approach.   This  consists  of  moving  into  a  problem  area, 
reaching  out  in  a  friendly  way  to  the  residents,  deciding  what  is 
wrong  and  what  is  needed  according  to  how  it  seems  to  the  residents. 
It  means  working  with  them  to  get  the  services  needed  and  providing 
those  necessary,  when  there  is  no  other  source.   Its  technical 
skills,  then,  in  professional  language  are: 

Research  (study  and  analysis  of  community  conditions  and 

attitudes) ; 

Action  on  community  problems  by  Board-staff  and  residents 

(social  action); 

Communication  among  neighborhood  groups  and  the  development 

of  local  leadership  (community  organization)  and,  finally, 

provision  of  special  activities;  „ 

Recreation,  education,  social  group  work,  case  work." 

Guidelines  for  Progress 

"To  be  effective,  a  board  must  be  involved  intimately  in  agency 
affairs  and  exposed  to  community  needs  and  problems. 

The  results  of  agency  effort  must  be  measured  against  improvement 
in  agency  practices,  and  above  all,  against  movement  toward  clearly 
established  social  goals. 


Review  and  Revision;   A  Report  of  the  Self-Study  Committee  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Settlements  and  Neighborhood  Centers,  c.1960,  p. 22, 

Berry,  Margaret,  The  Next  Most  Important  Thing  To  Be  Done, 
National  Federation  of  Settlements  and  Neighborhood  Centers,  1962,  p.  4. 
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Periodic  evaluation  of  agencies  in  relation  to  local  needs  is 
demanded  in  this  day  of  rapid  social  change. 

The  single  most  persuasive  argument  for  the  maintenance  of  direct 
services  under  voluntary  auspices  is  quality.   This  includes 
leadership, in  professional  education,  in-service  training  and 
staff  development. 

Identifying  social  problems,  setting  social  goals,  designing 
measures  to  meet  them,  and  mobilizing  citizen  involvement  and  support 
are  essential  for  community  betterment  and  are  a  primary  responsibility 
of  voluntary  agencies. 

Such  guidelines  are  not  new,  but  neither  are  they  obsolete.   Their 
value  is  realized  through  application,  not  articulation.   Opportunistic 
shifts  in  program  may  change  the  image  of  an  agency  for  a  time,  but 
real  change  calls  for  more  fundamental  strategies  and  rarely  just 
happens.   It  more  frequently  reflects  conscious  and  sometimes   un- 
settling confrontation  with  deeply  ingrained  traditions.' 

Programs  and  trends  in  the  sixties 

"As  agencies  that  were  primarily  designed  for  city-dwellers,  the 
major  concern  is  the  crisis  in  cities.   City  planning  and  re- 
development, family  relocation,  the  influx  of  migrants  with 
different  backgrounds,  the  concentration  of  the  poor,  hopeless 
and  deprived  into  economic  ghettoes,  automation  and  unemployment, 
the  inadequacy  of  schooling  for  this  economy--these  are  the 
problems  that  are  the  backdrop  for  our  group  and  for  individual 
services,  and  are  the  very  material  of  other  program  developments.' 


Voluntarism  and  Human  Welfare,  Jan.  1968,  pp.  5,6, 
^Berry,  Margaret,   op.  cit. ,  p.  4. 
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NORTH  BENNET  STREET  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

Background 

The  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  is  a  charitable  and 
educational  corporation  founded  by  Pauline  Aggasiz  in  1891  with  the 
guiding  motto,  "Not  alms  but  a  friend,  not  gifts  but  employment." 
It  started  as  an  industrial  school  to  experiment  with  teaching  vocational 
skills  instead  of  depending  entirely  upon  the  apprenticeship  system. 
The  experience  proved  to  be  a  forerunner  of  vocational  training  in 
public  schools. 

Over  the  years  the  vocational  school  merged  with  other  programs  and 
offered  new  services:  boys'  club,  gymnasium,  kindergarten,  library,  and 
social  services.  Gradually  the  gymnasium  activities,  the  library  and 
the  kindergarten  were  all  taken  over  by  their  public  agency  counterparts. 
Today,  in  modified  form  the  vocational  training  and  social  services  remain- 
one  provided  by  a  trade  school  and  the  other  by  a  settlement  house. 

The  settlement's  objectives  are  understood  to  be  as  follows: 
1)  development  of  individual  potential  through  participation  in  a 
variety  of  leisure  time  programs,  classes,  and  work  projects;  2)  assistance 
with  personal  and  family  problems  through  counselling  and  referral; 
3)  help  in  the  solution  of  community  problems  through  efforts  to 
stimulate  and  support  local  leadership.   In  the  words  of  the  Director, 
the  overall  purpose  is  "to  help  people  help  themselves." 

Today,  the  settlement  serves  the  entire  North  End  Community  and, 
except  for  its  camps,  limits  its  services  to  local  residents. 
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North  Bennet's  Settlement  Program 

The  settlement  programs  take  place  in  three  of  the  four  buildings. 
The  Nursery  School  uses  entirely  one  small  building  from  8:00  a.m.  to 
3:00  p.m.   Shaw  House  is  well  used  but  only  eight  months  a  year.   The 
main  building  gets  well  used  in  the  afternnon  after  trade  school. 
However,  use  is  not  heavy  in  the  evenings  and  there  are  relatively  few 
programs  from  the  middle  of  May  until  October. 

The  settlement's  direct  services  fall  into  six  parts: 

1.  Nursery  School  for  30  children,  emphasizing  an  educational 
experience.   Followup  contacts  are  made  with  parents  both 
at  school  and  at  home. 

2.  Shaw  House  for  Boys  offers  guidance  along  with  extensive 
recreation,  club  and  prevocational  class  activities  for  boys 
through  young  teen-age  years. 

3.  Social  Service  House  offers  similar  type  services  for  girls. 
Also,  special  interest,  lounge  and  dance  programs  for  both 
teen-age  boys  and  girls. 

4.  North  End  Athletic  Association  is  given  regular  staff  service. 
This  is  a  large  and  very  effective  community  based  organization 
carrying  out  extensive  recreation  programs  which  involve  many 
adult  volunteers,  hundreds  of  participants  and  thousands  of 
spectators.   It  also  promotes  better  recreation  facilities  for 
the  North  End,  and  is  currently  pushing  hard  for  the  realization 
of  a  waterfront  recreation  area  with  a  modern  facility. 

5.  Summer  Travel  and  Cultural  Program  The  primary  summer  intown 
program  is  the  Travel  Camp  which  takes  children  on  daily  trips 
to  a  wide  variety  of  educational  and  recreational  sites.   North 
End's  participation  in  the  city-sponsored,  summer,  cultural  program 
called  "Summerthing"  is  being  staffed  by  North  Bennet. 
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6.   Resident  Camps  include  the  Lake  Tarleton  and  Claussen  caddy 
camps  for  boys  and  Camp  Boxford  for  girls. 

Other  community  groups  meet  regularly  at  North  Bennet.   Some,  like 
the  Grandmother's  Club,  receive  staff  service.  Others,  like  the 
Credit  Union  Board,  do  not.   The  Credit  Union  uses  the  facilities  for 
its  banking  services  and  makes  an  annual  contribution. 

The  North  Bennet  staff  works  with  other  public  and  private  agencies 
to  develop  and  coordinate  needed  services  for  the  North  End.   It 
supports  community  improvement  programs,  often  initiated  by  other 
community  groups.  While  there  is  little  outreach  into  the  homes  of 
the  community,  there  are  guidance  and  referral  services  at  North  Bennet. 
Except  for  problems  concerning  recreation  programs  and  facilities,  most 
of  the  responsibility  for  initiating  community  action  is,  by  agreement, 
left  to  North  End  Union. 
The  Trade  School 

Since  World  War  II,  the  emphasis  of  the  trade  school  has  been  on 
vocational  training  directed  toward  remunerative  employment.   The 
school  is  open  to  anyone  over  age  16.   Currently  it  serves  some  veterans 
and  a  few  non-veterans,  but  75%  of  the  students  are  marginally  disabled, 
having  been  referred  by  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission. 
Its  students  come  from  all  parts  of  New  England,  but  mostly  from 
Metropolitan  Boston.   In  recent  years  there  have  been  very  few  from  the 
North  End.  At  the  present  time  there  are  none. 

The  school  has  no  special  educational  requirements.   A  natural 
aptitude  and  a  willingness  to  work  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  enter 
one  of  the  eight  vocational  classes:  watch  and  clock  repairing,  jewelry 
making  and  repairing,  cabinet  and  furniture  making,  sheet  metal  work, 
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carpentry,  piano  repairing,  and  building  maintenance.   In  addition  there 
is  a  basic  vocational  class  to  determine  eligibility  and  readiness  for 
assignment  in  one  of  the  courses.   Class  size  is  limited  to  14. 
Individual  attention  and  counselling  are  considered  most  important. 

The  school  has  an  experienced  and  dedicated  teaching  staff.   It 
operates   from  8:00  a.m.  until  2:00  p.m.,  utilizing  about  one  half 
of  the  building  space.   The  tuition  fees  cover  most  of  the  costs  of 
the  school's  operation.   In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  fees  are 
paid  through  state  and  federal  programs.  There  is  currently  an 
enrollment  of  70  students.   In  1967  there  were  43  students  receiving 
certificates  and  diplomas,  as  compared  to  only  18  five  years  earlier. 
All  graduates  are  placed  in  jobs,  frequently  through  the  school's 
placement  service. 

The  trade  school  also  provides  avocational  classes  in  the  evening. 
This  year  there  was  only  one  in  watch  and  clock  repairing. 

A  tour  of  the  trade  school  in  operation  resulted  in  some  very 
positive  impressions  along  with  some  questions.   However,  this  study 
makes  no  attempt  to  evaluate  either  the  content  or  the  quality  of 
the  vocational  training  program.   Nevertheless,  it  is  important  here 
to  consider  the  relationship  which  the  trade  school  has  with  both  the 
settlement  and  the  community. 
Relationship  of  Trade  School  bo  the  Settlement  and  Community 

As  described  above,  the  trade  school  and  settlement  are  quite 
different  in  purpose,  programs  and  constituencies.   Yet,  in  several 
ways  these  two  programs  overlap,  giving  rise  to  the  question  of  the 
significance  of  their  ties. 
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Both  operate  under  the  same  Board  of  Managers  and  the  Executive  is 
director  of  both  programs.   Administrative  staff  and  office  help  is  shared. 
The  nursery  and  the  trade  school  teachers  and  students  are  the  main  users  of  the 
eating  facilities.  One  of  the  trade  classrooms  is  shared.  The  teacher  meets 
daily  with  afterschool  woodworking  classes.  While  cleaning  and  building 
maintenance  is  paid  for  out  of  the  settlement's  budget,  the  school  contributes 
time  and  skill  to  many  improvement  projects  at  a  considerable  cost  saving. 
Other  ways  in  which  the  school  helps  the  settlement  include  the  printing  of 
programs  and  publicity  material,  and  the  construction  of  exhibit  cases. 

To  the  outsider,  any  reference  to  the  school  means  the  trade  school.  To 
the  neighbors  reference  to  the  school  means  the  settlement.   In  this  sense  the 
name  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  can  be  confusing.  All  local  people 
interviewed  knew  very  little  or  were  quite  vague  about  the  trade  school,  despite 
the  annual  Open  House  and  the  various  class  announcements.  All  of  the  North 
Bennet  staff,  and  some  of  the  others  who  are  familiar  with  the  school,  see  it 
as  a  valuable,  but  rather  separate  operation  with  limited  connections  to  the 
settlement  program.  Except  for  financial  considerations,  most  people  could  see 
the  school  running  just  as  well  by  itself  on  North  Bennet  Street  or  in  a 
different  location. 

The  two  programs  operate  on  separate  budgets.  The  trade  school's  budget 
covers  faculty  and  a  percentage  of  administrative  salaries,  fringe  benefits, 
tools,  supplies  and  an  annual  payment  to  the  settlement.   Its  income  is 
derived  from  tuition  fees,  mostly  from  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation 
Commission  and  the  Veterans  Administration.   There  are  student  loans  but  no 
scholarships.  The  Youth  Activities  Bureau  is  given  a  10%  reduction  for 
students  referred. 
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NORTH  END  UNION 

Background 

The  North  End  Union  was  founded  in  1892  by  the  Benevolent 
Fraternity  of  Unitarian  Churches  "to  provide  a  center  of  good  moral 
and  social  influence,  to  foster  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  and  to 
promote  the  ideals  of  democracy  for  individual,  family  and  neighbor- 
hood improvement."  It  grew  from  the  interest  of  a  handful  of  Unitarian 
leaders  concerned  with  urban  social  problems. 

North  End  Union  has  nc   corporate  status.   It  operates  under  a 
charter  as  a  committee  of  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  Board  and  must 
have  a  majority  of  its  members  from  that  body.   The  Benevolent 
Fraternity  contributes  to  the  operating  budget  from  both  designated 
and  unrestricted  funds.   It  owns  and  helps  to  maintain  both  the  North 
End  Union  building  and  Camp  Parker.   This  is  but  one  of  several  programs 
and  special  projects  it  supports.   Currently  the  Benevolent  Fraternity 
is  evaluating  its  future  relationship  with  North  End  Union  in  light 
of  its  cwn  objectives  and  the  changing  times  and  needs  of  Boston. 
Thought  is  being  given  to  establishing  the  North  End  Union  as  a 
separate  agency  and  withdrawing,  in  part  at  least,  some  of  the  support. 

The  North  End  Union  has  been  located  in  its  present  building  for 
almost  50  years.   Together  with  Camp  Parker  it  serves  the  residents 
of  the  entire  North  End  Community.   Its  programs  and  services  have 
been  primarily  focused  on  1)  personal  services  to  families  and 
individuals  with  problems;  2)  group  and  leisure  time  services  for 
all  ages;  and  3)  neighborhood  organization  aimed  at  improving  environmental 
and  social  conditions  through  maximum  involvement  and  leadership  of 
neighbors. 
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North  End  Union  Services  and  Programs 

North  End  Union  has  a  strong  neighborhood  focus  and  has  accumulated 
extensive  knowledge  and  information  about  the  community.   Demographic 
data  and  descriptive  material  are  readily  accessible  in  its  files. 
Based  on  continuous  appraisal  of  needs  in  the  community  and  an 
evaluation  of  its  own  programs  both  by  staff  and  from  solicited  community 
response,  the  North  End  Union  attempts  to  set  priorities. 
Multi-Service  Center  The  North  End  Union  has  become  a  catalyst  for 
other  community  services.   The  continuous  flow  of  neighborhood  traffic 
through  the  building  attests  to  the  need  and  usefulness  of  the  six  major 
services  to  individuals  and  families  located  inside:   Public  Welfare, 
recently  started  three  days  a  week;  ABCD's  Neighborhood  Employment  Center 
with  its  counselling  and  job  placement  services;  Family  Service  Association, 
handling  referrals  and  reaching  out  to  troubled  families;  Boston's 
Department  of  Health  well-child  clinic;  NECAP  (North  End  Neighborhood 
Community  Action  Program)  providing  special  services  for  older  people 
and  tutorial  help  for  youth.   Twenty-seven  full  time  staff  are  housed 
together  and  function  with  reasonably  good  communication  and  coordination. 
The  North  End  Union,  in  addition  to  its  own  programs,  serves  as  the 
"switchboard",  plugging  neighbors  into  agency  services  and  connecting 
agency's  services  with  each  other.   The  director  assumes  major  responsibility 
for  keeping  the  channels  clear  and  providing  advice  on  essential 
information.   There  is  no  central  intake  nor  record  file  to  bring  all 
the  information  together. 

This  new  pattern  of  services  is  receiving  good  community  response, 
although  Public  Welfare  services  have  yet  to  be  tested.  Also,  Family 
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Service  is  receiving  few  referrals  so  that  a  more  aggressive  outreaching 
approach  may  be  necessary.   The  missing  links  seem  to  be  the  Visiting 
Nurse  and  the  "Neighborhood  City  Hall"  which  would  cut  red  tape  on 
city  services.   It  is  significant  that,  unlike  most  other  sections  of 
the  city  where  the  Community  Action  Programs  and  Employment  Centers 
have  located  apart  from  institutions,  here  they  chose  North  End  Union. 
Personal  Services  to  Individuals  and  Families  includes  information 
and  referral  which  have  taken  on  new  importance  vith  the  advent  of  the 
multi-service  center.   Now  many  needed  resources  are  only  steps  away. 
The  staff  does  counselling  and  guidance  with  youth  in  the  building. 
Group  Services  fall  into  four  categories:   1)  recreational  and  special 
interest  groups  for  all  ages,  including  the  Summer  Fun  Club;  2)  physical 
fitness  program;  3)  groups  with  special  needs  such  as  the  afternoon 
teen-age  lounge  program  which  grew  out  of  a  minor  crisis  in  the  library 
across  the  street,  and  4)  civic,  social,  and  nationality  groups,  ranging 
from  the  Copp's  Hill  Neighborhood  Association  to  the  Daughters  of  Italy. 
Community  Organization  and  Neighborhood  Improvement  has  been  given  top 
priority  since  1954  when  the  Mayor  established  the  North  End  Re- 
habilitation and  Conservation  Committee.   The  list  below,  taken  from 
section  headings  of  a  report  on  Neighborhood  Organization  in  1966, 
conveys  the  scope  of  concerns  and  the  ways  in  which  North  End  Ur. ion  has 
cooperated  with  and  assisted  community  groups  to  achieve  improved 
neighborhood  conditions. 

.Development  of  a  General  Neighborhood  Renewal  Plan 

.Resolving  the  sightseeing  bus  problem 

.Committee  for  safe  parking 

.Housing  Committee  for  221(d) 3  federal  housing 

.Housing  clinic 

.Program  to  retain  public  bath  service 

.Maintenance  of  a  subway  station 

.Leadershin  t-T-ainir>«r 

.Liquor  license  control 

.Developing  a  Community  Action  Program 
.Supporting  a  Neighborhood  Association 
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Camp  Parker  is  an  integrated  boys  camp  operating  for  two  week  periods  with 
a  bed  capacity  of  39.   It  also  provides  one  week  of  camping  for  families. 
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RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  SETTLEMENTS 

Cooperative  efforts 

At  one  time  competition  between  these  two  agencies  was  pretty 
strong  for  ideas,  programs  and  people.   This  is  understandable  in  that 
both  were  serving  the  North  End  with  some  of  the  same  kinds  of  services. 
Outside  pressures  for  merger  and  the  threat  of  cutbacks  in  funds 
necessitated  the  pragmatic  decision  to  work  more  closely  together, 
spelling  out  when  possible  a  division  of  responsibility. 

Today,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  some  evidence  of  competition 
still  exists.   But,  there  is  no  shortage  of  examples  of  the  ways  in 
which  these  two  settlements  have  cooperated  together  on  special  problems 
and  projects  and  on  the  mechanics  of  implimenting  joint  programs.   There 
are  regular  staff  meetings  out  of  which  have  come:   a  common  membership 
plan,  jointly  sponsored  community  meetings,  dances  and  committees, 
sharing  of  facilities  and  equipment,  inter-agency  camp  planning, 
cooperative  use  of  a  mental  health  specialist,  a  Christmas  Clearance 
Bureau,  etc. 

These  meetings  of  the  combined  staff  have  brought  together 
different  levels  of  skill  and  experience  and  a  diversity  of  points 
of  view.   This  is  not  as  possible  in  the  smaller  individual  staff 
groups  which  meet  irregularly. 

Two  years  ago  there  was  a  joint  committee  from  the  two  Boards. 
Their  purpose  was  to  familiarize  each  with  the  other's  program  and  to 
explore  ways  of  further  cooperation.   This  committee  no  longer  meets. 
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Overlap  and  duplication 

Some  of  the  services  of  each  settlement  clearly  do  not  duplicate. 
North  End  Union  has  the  multi-service  center,  an  organized  physical 
fitness  program,  and  a  community  organization  service  for  groups  and 
individuals  concerned  with  neighborhood  improvement.   North  Bennet 
Street  Industrial  School  has  the  nursery  school,  the  caddy  camps  and 
the  New  England  Athletic  Association  with  its  strong  community  base 
and  focus  on  a  comprehensive  recreation  program. 

There  are  other  types  of  services  being  offered  by  both  agencies 
which  do  duplicate,  with  perhaps  a  difference  in  focus  or  objective. 
This  is  true  of  the  whole  range  of  clubs,  special  interest  classes, 
game  room  and  lounge  type  programs.   Both  agencies  offer  activities 
to  older  adult  clubs,  although  this  age  group  is  primarily  served  by 
the  NECAP  program.   In  the  summer  both  have  resident  camps,  one  for 
boys  and  the  other  for  girls.   The  Travel  Camp  and  the  Summer  Club 
serve  the  same  ages  with  some  difference  in  program.   There  is  a 
waiting  list  for  both.   Counselling  and  referral  service  is  provided 
by  both  agencies,  although  much  more  extensively  by  North  End  Union 
due  to  the  availability  of  its  multi-services. 

It  should  be  noted  that  duplication  of  types  of  services  does  not 
necessarily  mean  duplication  of  users.   Small  overlap  is  found  in 
the  enrollment  of  the  clubs  and  classes.   Importantly,  some  of  the 
short  supply  of  neighborhood  leadership  is  shared. 
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COMMUNITY  CONTROL 

The  control  of  community  based  institutions  by  local  residents 
is  a  standard  fact  of  life  in  the  suburbs  or  any  small  self-governing 
community.   It  is  not  a  new  idea  either  to  the  inner  city  neighborhoods 
where,  for  example,  Jewish  residents  once  established  their  own  non- 
religiously  attached  organizations. 

On  the  other  hand,  settlement  houses,  perhaps  the  most  common 
type  of  neighborhood  based,  welfare  service  agency,  have  traditionally 
drawn  much  of  their  Board  leadership  from  outside  the  neighborhood,  and 
in  recent  years  from  the  suburbs.   Some  settlement  Boards  have  no  local 
representation,  believing  that  they  are  better  equipped  to  raise  funds 
and  determine  policy.   Some  settlements  like  North  End  Union  and  North 
Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  have  long  seen  the  value  of  having  two 
or  three  neighborhood  Board  members,  who  can  bring  a  better  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  community  and  its  problems  to  other  Board 
members.  Recently,  there  have  been  a  number  of  settlements  moving 
toward  majority  control  by  residents. 

This  new  trend  reflects  recent  developments  in  this  country  as 
seen  in  the  local  Community  Action  Programs,  set  up  under  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  in  some  of  the  Model  Cities  programs  created 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Both  programs  have  emphasized  maximum  participation  by  local  area 
residents,  many  of  whom  are  poor.   In  many  instances  they  have  been 
given  control  over  both  planning  and  operations.   The  influence  of 
these  experiences  has  spread. 
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In  a  recent  paper,  Implications  of  the  Changing  Scene  for 
Settlements,  given  by  David  Austin  at  the  Fourteenth'  Annual  Settlement 
Fall  Conference,  he  describes  the  feelings  of  center  city  neighbor- 
hood residents  who  say: 

"We  are  no  longer  willing  to  be  considered  a  dependent, 
minority  status  group  who  needs  a  helping  hand  reaching 
down  from  above  to  pull  us  up.   We're  simply  not  willing 
to  live  with  this  image,  and  we're  going  to  turn  our 
backs  on  those  aspects  of  the  society  which  continue 
to  define  us  as  helpless  and  dependent  and  of  secondary 
importance  in  the  city." 

Mr.  Austin  then  describes  the  increasing  anti-suburban 

attitudes,  growing  out  of  feelings  about  urban  renewal  and  the 

"establishment". 

"With  these  forces  in  motion  my  feeling  is  that  there  will 
be  changes.  And  they  may  take  two  forms.  One  is  the 
creation  of  new  locally  controlled  agencies  in  central  city 
neighborhoods  which  will,  in  one  way  or  another,  get  access 
to  funds,  and  will  increase  in  size  while  some  existing 
agencies  in  those  same  areas  will  ultimately  disappear.  The 
second  possibility  is  that  in  the  agencies  that  now  exist 
there  will  be  a  shift  in  the  control  of  the  agency  from  a 
non-resident  group  to  a  resident  group.   When  I  say  shift 
of  control,  I  do  not  mean  adding  two  or  three  more  local 
board  members.   There  is  only  one  key  question  when  it  comes 
to  a  board  of  directors,  and  that  is  who  has  real  control. 
If  there  are  four  members  from  the  neighborhood  and  twenty- 
four  members  not  from  the  neighborhood,  this  is  really  not  any 
different  than  if  there  is  only  one  representative  from  the 
neighborhood.   On  the  other  hand,  you  don't  have  to  have 
50%  of  the  members  from  the  locality  for  them  to  have 
control.   It  is  clear  that  1/3  representation  on  the 
board  of  0E0  agencies  by  low  income  persons  or  persons 
from  poverty  areas  is  all  it  takes  to  control  a  board, 
particularly  when  the  commuter  board  members  don't  come 
or  resign." 

"Now,  how  are  these  agencies  going  to  survive.  Well,  some 
of  them  are  going  to  take  to  raising  money  locally.   They're 
going  to  do  benefits.   They're  going  to  survive,  like  churches 
survive,  like  every  other  institution  survives  where  people 
feel  strongly  that  they  want  it.   They  raise  money  any  way 
they  can  figure  out  to  raise  money.  And  some  year,  if  not 
this  year,  they  will  be  able  to  get  access  to  monies  like 
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poverty  program  monies.  And  if  they're  there  in  the  central 
city  and  other  services  aren't  there,  they'll  come  down  to 
UCS  and  say,  'Give  us  our  share  for  the  work  that  needs  to 
be  done  in  this  community.'" 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Austin  describes  some  elements  of  the  kind  of 

community  people  want  and  need. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  long  run  we  are  after  a  kind  of 
community  life  in  communities  and  neighborhoods  across  the  city 
which  includes  a  mix.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  need  for 
services  that  are  relevant  to  the  needs  of  individual  human 
beings.  We  have  not  and  we  are  not  going  to  create  a  society  that 
does  not  need  services.  Youngsters  will  need  an' opportunity  to  have 
recreation,  and  to  learn  about  their  city,  and  to  learn  music,  and  to 
have  some  counselling  available  when  they  have  individual  problems. 
We  need  those  services.  They  need  to  be  responsive  to  local  neighbor- 
hood  interests,  and  they  also  have  to  be  delivered  with  some  reasonable 
efficiency.  Those  services  need  to  be  delivered  by  persons  whom  the 
community  can  trust,  with  whom  the  youth  in  the  community  can  identify 
and  see  as  relevant  to  their  life  pattern,  icCne*.  tiian  Dy  commuting 
strangers  who  come  and  go,  and  whose  complete  life  pattern  is  so 
different  from  their  own  that  they  couldn't  possibly  identify  with  it. 

But  we  also  need  people  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  services  that 
are  there  and  the  community  life  as  it  exists,  people  who  want  to 
band  together  and  fight  for  things  to  be  different  and  to  be  better. 
But  one  is  not  the  other.  And  we  need  both.   We  need  a  chance  for 
new  groups  to  emerge,  new  services  to  emerge,  old  groups  to  be  wound 
up  and  in  some  cases  old  services  to  go  out  of  business.   There  needs 
to  be  an  opportunity  for  change,  for  diversity,  for  interaction. 
There  is  no  one  single  solution." 

The  responses  to  questions  in  many  of  the  interviews  with  Board,  staff 

and  neighbors  were  generally  positive  toward  the  notion  of  greater  local 

community  representation  on  Boards  and  local  control  of  community  development 

programs.  Most  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  balance,  assuring  the  benefits 

of  skills  and  experience  of  those  from  outside  the  neighborhoods.  Some  of  the 

responses  reflected  certain  biases  "people  who  can  participate  at  this  level 

are  hard  to  find,"  "neighbors  cannot  meet  at  lunch  time,"  "their  interests  are 

too  parochial,"  "they  aren't  interested  in  policy  matters,  only  program." 
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Both  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  and  North  End  Union 
have  long  operated  on  the  same  principle.   The  settlement's  primary 
role  is  to  serve  as  a  catalytic  agent  in  the  neighborhood,  developing 
the  potential  of  people  to  do  as  much  as  possible  for  themselves  in 
order  to  make  life  better  for  their  families  and  neighbors.   This  is 
certainly  consistant  with  the  ideas  of  maximum  self-determination, 
a  strong  community  voice,  and  local  control. 
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RATIONALE  FOR  CONTINUED  SERVICES 

Per  capita  expenditures  for  settlement  services  in  the  North  End  are 

comparatively  high.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  economic  needs  exist  to  a 

larger  degree  in  some  other  areas  of  the  city.  Nevertheless,  the  North 

End,  which  is  gradually  changing,  continues  to  need  services.  Good  reasons 

for  providing  them  are  found  in  some  of  the  facts  and  recent  developments 

which  this  study  has  underscored. 

,  Type  of  area-isolated,  old,  congested,  little  outdoor  space,  multi-family 
housing  and  small  apartments 

.  People-dense  population,  departing  younger  families,  high  number  of 
older  residents,  new  immigrants,  provincialism,  exclusion  attitudes 
towards  outsiders 

Urban  crisis  problems-poor  city  services,  some  deficiencies  in  the 
schools,  sub-standard  housing,  white  racist  attitudes 

.  Environmental  problems-parking,  sanitation,  badly  maintained  play  areas 

.  Recreation-poor  public  facilities  and  programs,  no  boys'  club,  scouting, 
Y.M.C.A.  type  programs 

Economic  and  social  problems -underemployment,  old  age  assistance,  school 
dropouts,  family  breakdown,  use  of  drugs 

.  Citizen  participation-potential  for  citizen  involvement,  especially 
by  lower  income  residents,  not  being  fully  realized 

Community  control-trend  in  Boston  inner  city  neighborhoods  toward 
resident  control  of  community  based  institutions 

There  have  been  some  important  recent  developments.  The  emergence  of 

the  multi-service  center  points  to  new  avenues  for  extending  and  coordinating 

services.  Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  development  of  recreation  areas  and 

a  new  waterfront  recreation  center.  Implimentation  of  the  plans  is  now  awaited. 

Within  a  year  it  is  expected  that  land  will  be  cleared  for  the  development  of 

400  units  of  221(d)3  housing  on  one  edge  of  the  North  End. 
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However,  greater  steps  still  are  necessary  for  maximum  utilization 
of  the  community's  citizen  and  institutional  resources.   The  challenge 
is  more  than  just  resolving  the  problem  of  two  overlapping  settlement 
administrations  in  a  small  area.   An  opportunity  now  exists  for  total 
community  planning  and  development  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  North  End.   But  to  succeed,  it  must  be  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  possible  local  self-direction,  support,  and  control.   The 
future  of  the  North  End  requires  that  there  be  citizens  who  participate 
in  the  social  process,  articulating  their  problems,  proposing  solutions, 
seeking  their  own  resources,  selecting  their  leaders  and  engaging 
themselves  in  civic  activity.   The  following  proposal  has  been 
developed  to  point  the  way. 
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PROPOSAL  FOR  A  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  NORTH  E^D 


It  is  proposed  that  a  North  End  Community  Development  Organization 
be  created  to  bring  under  one  umbrella  all  major  public  and  private 
community  services.   It  would  have  direct  control  and  responsibility 
for  certain  services.   It  would  cooperate  with  and  help  coordinate 
others.   It  would  plan  for  and  create  new  services  as  needs  are 
identified  and  resources  become  available.   The  operational  framework 
should  grow  out  of  community  needs  and  desires.   The  structure 
suggested  below  is  only  an  example  and  should  in  no  way  influence 
the  organizational  and  service  pattern  which  the  community  wants  for 
itself. 


NORTH  END  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATION 
Board  of  Directors 


Program  Development 
Evaluation 


Administrat  ion 


H 


Business  Management 
Fund  Raising 


Management 


S 


Recreation,  Athletics 
Clubs  and  Classes. 
Cultural  Programs. 
Special  work  with  Youth 
Camps . 


\ 


Coordination 


Multi-Service  Center 

Public  Welfare 

Employment 

Housing 

Family  Service 

Health 

Etc. 

Information-Referral 

Case  finding 

Outreach. 


Neighborhood  Organization 

for  Community  Action 

Housing. 

Schools. 

City  Services. 

Etc. 


Supplementary  Education 

Nursery  School 

Consumer  Education 


Cooperation 


Public  and 

Parochial 

Schools. 

Library. 

OEO  Programs 

Public  Recreation 

Police 

Etc. 
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This  new  corporate  entity  would  have  a  Board  made  up  of  a 
majority  of  local  residents  and  also  some  representatives  of  Boards 
of  local  organizations.   These  would  include  people  with  a  deep  interest 
in  the  North  End,  who  possess  technical  skills  and  experience  which 
can  be  put  to  good  use.   The  staff  would  consist  of  professionally 
trained  personnel,  as  well  as  indigenous  workers  from  the  community. 
Maximum  use  would  be  made  of  local  volunteers. 

The  base  of  its  financial  resources  would  be  formed  by  consolidating 
those  of  the  two  settlements  and  some  other  local  institutions. 
Facilities  would,  of  course,  include  the  existing  ones  of  those 
agencies  whose  resources  are  being  used  to  form  the  new  organization, 
plus  new  ones  which  might  be  created. 

Some  basic  purposes  of  this  new  organization  would  be  to: 

Plan  for  total  community  development,  dealing  with  problems  and 
creating  opportunities 

Provide  where  feasible  for  community  management  of  local 
institutions 

Provide  competent  staff  people  to  develop  programs  and  deliver 
services 

Be  responsive  to  community  desires  and  concerns 

Make  maximum  use  of  local  leadership,  citizen  interest,  public 
and  private  agency  resources  and  facilities 

Utilize  available  technical  knowledge  and  skills  within  and 
outside  of  the  neighborhood 

Pool  existing  financial  resources,  obtain  new  funds  from  public 
and  private  sources,  and  develop  greater  local  community  support. 

Create  a  strong  voice  on  matters  affecting  community  neea,  e»pecially 
housing,  employment,  education,  recreation,  health  and  environmental 
conditions. 
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Suggested  Steps 

1.  Circulate  the  proposal  for  discussion  among  Boards  and  staffs 
of  both  settlements. 

2.  Convene  a  joint  settlement  Board  committee  adding  at  least 
three  non-Board  residents  from  the  community.   Consider  the 
following: 

a.  need  for  a  community  development  organization 

b.  suggested  purposes 

c.  what  can  be  accomplished 

d.  what  the  staffs  think 

e.  how  to  work  together 

f.  what  first  steps  can  be  taken 

3.  Using  UCS  help  if  needed,  explore  the  proposal's  possibilities 
with  the  controlling  powers  of  key  public  and  private 
organizations. 

4.  Meet  with  residents  and  professionals  separately  to  discuss 
the  proposal  and  receive  suggestions. 

5.  Utilize  information  contained  in  this  report  with  further 
analysis  of  facts  about  agencies  which  hopefully  might  be 
involved.   By  whom  are  they  controlled?  What  are  their  services? 
Are  their  facilities  well  used  or  not?  Are  they  in  good  or  poor 
condition?  Are  they  needed? 

6.  Seek  commitments  for  the  idea. 

7.  Expand  the  committee  to  include  additional  residents  and 
especially  some  who  are  consumers  of  services. 

8.  With  technical  help,  if  needed,  set  forth  in  detail  the 
pxpose  and  framework  for  this  new  organization,  including  the 
composition  of  a  new  Board  and  the  means  for  creating  it. 

9.  Spell  out  the  steps  and  a  time  table. 
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Some  Anticipated  Questions  and  Answers 

How  is  it  possible  to  get  agencies  working  together  towards  a 
unified,  community  development  approach  such  as  has  been  suggested? 
With  the  new  existing  multi-service  center  and  other  community  efforts, 
there  is  already  a  history  of  cooperation  and  coordination  between 
services.   The  small  number  of  public  and  private  agencies  located  in 
the  North  End  makes  it  possible  to  bring  everyone  willing  and  interested 
aboard  the  same  ship.   There  will  inevitably  be  objections  and 
allegiences  to  the  status  quo.   This  is  understandable,  but  every 
effort  will  be  needed  to  convince  people  of  the  potentially  greater 
benefits  to  the  whole  community. 

Will  agencies  be  willing  to  give  up  control  of  their  resources? 
This  will  depend,  in  part,  on  the  goals  for  a  new  community  development 
organization  and  the  methods  for  achieving  them.   It  will  also  depend 
on  the  degree  of  commitment  to  the  idea  of  community  uunttoi  and  local 
self-determination.  For  the  settlements,  at  least,  this  will  be  a 
real  test  of  their  belief  in  the  goal  of  community  self-help. 

What  will  happen  to  the  present  staff  if  existing  agencies  are 
dissolved  to  create  a  new  one?  The  years  of  experience  and  many  of 
the  skills  represented  in  the  present  staff  should  be  utilized  in 
carrying  out  some  of  the  important  services  of  the  new  organization. 

What  about  Board  representation?  Will  it  be  too  political? 
Will  there  be  vested  interests?  Will  it  have  the  capability?  Will 
there  be  undue  staff  influence?  Will  it  interfere  with  administration? 
These  may  be  valid  questions,  but  are  not  the  implied  dangers  similarly 
present  in  almost  any  self-governing  situation. 
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Is  bigness  a  problem?  Will  the  personal  touch  be  lost?  It  does 
not  need  to  be.   Relationships  and  ties  to  the  community  can  become  just 
as  strong  or  stronger,  because  this  program  would  belong  to  the  community. 

Will  it  save  money?  Probably  not,  but  it  does  have  the  potential 
for  more  economical  and  effective  use  of  resources. 

What  about  UCS  support?  The  question  will  no  longer  be  one  of  how 
much  support  UCS  will  provide  two  settlement  programs.  More  important,  it 
will  be  what  funds  should  it  allocate  to  the  North  End  community?  The 
best  way  to  provide  an  answer  is  for  the  citizens  to  make  their  own  case 
for  what  they  need. 
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SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  proposed  model  for  a  total  community  approach  to  the  problems 
and  the  opportunities  in  the  North  End  will  take  a  period  of  time  to 
explore  and  develop.   Here  are  some  short  range  recommendations  for 
consideration  by  the  two  settlements. 

1 .  Multi-Service  Center 

It  is  recommended  that  ways  be  explored  to  include  two 
additional  services,  Visiting  Nurse  and  an  expeditor  of 
services  from  City  Hall.  As  soon  as  possible,  provisions  should 
be  made  for  a  central  intake  and  filing  system.   Further 
consideration  should  be  given  to  ways  of  improving  linkages 
and  communications  between  the  services. 

2.  North  Bennet  Trade  School 

The  trade  school  and  the  settlement  have  different  functions 
and  goals.  To  develop  its  potential  fully,  the  trade  school 
may  require  the  attention  of  a  separate  Board  and  a  full  time 
administrator.   It  is  recommended  that  an  evaluation  of  the 
trade  school  be  made  to  determine:   1)  the  need  and  uniqueness 
of  its  program;  2)  the  adequacy  of  present  facilities,  equipment 
and  location;  3)  the  new  directions  it  might  take  and  at  what 
cost. 

3.  Community  Facilities 

Presently  there  are  five  organizations  operating  neighborhood 
center  and  recreational  facilities  in  the  North  End-- 
Christopher  Columbus  Youth  Center,  Bethel  Christian  Center, 
Public  Recreation  Department,  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial 
School  and  North  End  Union.  Within  two  or  three  years  the 
proposed  Waterfront  Center  may  become  a  sixth  facility. 
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It  is  recommended  first  that  a  survey  be  undertaken  to  determine: 
a)  the  physical  condition  of  each  facility,  b)  the  times  when  used  throughout 
the  year,  c)  the  times  when  vacant,  d)  the  types  of  programs  and  services 
housed  by  each  facility,  e)  the  age  groups  served,  f)  better  uses  which 
might  be  made  of  the  facilities,  g)  what  changes  might  be  made  in  the 
near  future  and  h)  who  are  the  controlling  groups  and  how  can  they  be 
involved. 

Second,  it  is  recommended  that  alternative  uses  be  considered  for 
the  new  waterfront  facility.  What  effect  would  the  use  of  space 
required  by  these  alternatives  have  on  existing  facilities? 

Third,  it  is  recommended  that  the  feasibility  for  expanding  the 
facilities  of  the  Columbus  Youth  Center  be  explored  along  with  the 
possibility  for  building  a  new  facility  to  replace  one  of  the  present 
old  ones.   This  could  be  done  with  the  assistance  of  the  Neighborhood 
Facilities  Act,  requiring  two-thirds  federal  and  one-third  local 
matching  funds.   It  would  be  important  to  determine  what  effect  a  new 
facility  might  have  on  the  space  use  of  present  ones. 

Fourth,  with  the  possible  addition  of  a  new  waterfront  facility, 
it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  city  be  persuaded  to  cooperate  in 
a  demonstration  for  a  first  class,  year  round,  public  recreation  program 
for  all  ages. 

4.   Recreation  Programs  and  Group  Services 

While  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  able  to  provide  choices,  right 
now  the  two  settlements  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  overlapping  services. 
Depending  upon  whether  any  progress  is  made  on  the  community  development 
proposal  of  this  study,  it  is  recommended  that  these  programs  should  be 
combined  to  the  extent  possible,  and  offered  by  one  settlement. 
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5.  Community  Action 

Settlement  programs  must  be  continually  evaluated  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  being  aimed  at  meeting  priority  needs.   Some  of  the  basic  needs  of  the  North 
End  have  been  identified  as  better  jobs,  improved  housing,  and  schools.   Since 
considerable  interest  was  expressed,  let  us  take  as  an  example  the  schools. 
What  can  settlements  do  to  guage  the  degree  of  community  concern  for  the 
quality  of  public  school  education?  Assuming  that  the  concerns  are  there,  how 
can  the  kinds  of  needed  information  be  obtained  to  help  the  community  make  an 
intelligent  approach  to  the  problem? 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  something  must  be  done  about  the  schools, 
whether  it  be  the  reading  program,  counselling  and  guidance,  the  school  library 
or  the  need  for  a  community  school.   It  is  another  thing  to  make  useful 
suggestions  about  what  action  might  be  taken.   Therefore,  it  is  recommended 
that  technical  advice  be  secured  to  help  identify  the  school  problem  areas 
and  to  suggest  constructive  courses  of  action  which  might  be  taken  by  parents 
and  citizens  to  bring  about  specific  improvements. 

6.  Youth  Services 

There  is  widespread  concern  about  teen-age  youth  and  how  to  reach  them 
more  effectively.  Present  outreach  services  to  those  youth  who  are  potentially 
headed  for  trouble  are  apparently  not  doing  the  job  adequately.  Although  the 
special  lounge  program  set  up  at  North  End  Union  has  been  successful,  it  is 
felt  that  more  channelling  of  energies  and  interests  is  needed.  It  is  possible 
that  this  summer's  cultural  program,  Summerthing ,  will  provide  some  clues. 
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It  is  recommended  that  the  current  idea  of  a  teen-age  council 
be  pursued  with  the  objective  of  providing  opportunity  for  expression 
by  teen-agers  with  different  backgrounds  and  points  of  view.   If 
possible,  indigenous  personnel,  possibly  college  students  or  former 
school  dropouts,  should  be  employed  as  leaders. 

7 .  Outreach 
The  programs  and  services  of  both  settlements  are  largely 

building  bound.   Services  to  hard-to-reach  families  and  youth  are  needed, 
It  is  recommended  that  priority  be  given  to  recruitment  and  training  of 
indigenous  staff  who  have  the  concern  and  natural  skill  for  communicating 
with  their  neighbors  in  trouble. 

8.  Racial  Attitudes 

It  is  recommended  that:   a)  the  racial  mix  in  the  camps  be 
extended,  especially  the  caddy  camps;  2)  The  Kerner  Report  and  St. 
Clare  Drake's  book  on  Race  Relations  in  a  Time  of  Rapid  Social  Change 
be  reviewed  for  guideline  suggestions;  and  3)  as  an  experiment,  a  dialogue 
and  frank  exchange  of  views  take  place  between  a  group  of  North  End 
youth,  possibly  college  students,  and  a  group  in  the  South  End  known  as 
The  Ten  Blacks.   This  group,  with  staff  guidance  from  the  United 
South  End  Settlements,  has  developed  an  excellent  approach  for  such  a 
discussion,  including  the  use  of  visual  aids. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Individuals  Interviewed  in  the  Study  of  the  North  End  Settlements 


North  End  Residents,  Businessmen  and  Professionals 


Joseph  Bellofatto 
Guy  Beninati 
Angel o  Buichino 
Mrs.  Dario  Caruso 
Thomas  Coloru 
Capt.  Peter  Donovan 
Rosaria  DiFinizia 
Mrs.  Geraldine  Herrick 
Rev.  Howard  Kellet 
Arthur  Lambardozzi 
Mrs.  Charles  Larocca 

A.D.  Malley 
Robert  Maloney 
Miss  Susan  Morris 
John  Payne 
Joseph  Petrino 
Lucien  Salerno 
Gennaro  Spagnuolo 


Acting  Director,  North  End  Community  Action  Program 

Civic  leader,  North  End  Union  Board 

Columbus  Youth  Center  Board,  businessman 

Civic  leader,  long  time  resident  and  homeowner 

College  student,  former  settlement  member 

Station  I  of  the  Boston  Police  Department 

College  student,  volunteer  and  part  time  worker 

Head  Librarian,  North  End  Branch 

Vicar,  Old  North  Church 

Columbus  Youth  Center,  Board  President 

Vice-Pres.  Home  and  School  Ass'n.,  children 

active  in  both  settlements 

Principal,  Michaelangelo  School 

Juvenile  Officer,  Boston  Police  Department 

Education  Coordinator,  North  End  Community  Action  Progra 

High  school  student,  active  settlement  member 

Businessman,  President  Board  of  Trade 

Director,  North  End  Employment  Center 

Businessman,  North  Bennet  Board 


North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School 


Board 

Laurence  Lombard 
Mrs.  Charles  Mixter 
Ernest  Jacoby 


President 
Vice-President 
Executive  Director 


Staff 

Walter  Bacigalupo 
John  Dexter 
Ferdinand  Carangelo 

Mario  DiLeo 

Mary  0 'Brien 
Ciriaco  Tordiglione 

Elaine  Wagner 

North  End  Union 


Assistant  to  the  Director 

Director  of  Boys'  Work,  Director  of  Caddy  Camps 

Director  of  Teen-age  Activities,  Girls'  Glub , 

Camp  Tarleton 

Director  of  Admissions  to  Trade  Classes 

Assistant  Director  of  Boys'  Work 

Director  of  Nursery  School 

Officer  and  Part  time  staff  for  the  North  End 

Athletic  Ass 'n. 

Girl 's  worker 


Board 

Theodore  Whittemore 
Eliot  Sands 
Guy  Beninati 
Frank  Havey 


President 
Board  member 
Board  member 
Executive  Director 
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Staff 

Santo  Marino 
Carolyn  Harvey 


Director  of  Community  Organization 
Program  Director 


City-wide  Public  and  Private  Agencies 


Robert  Coard 
Allen  Hodges 
Rev.  Harvey  Hollis 
Rev.  Virgil  Murdock 


Director  of  Planning  and  Evaluation,  ABCD 

Planning  Department,  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

Tremont  Temple  Baptist  Church 

Director,  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Unitarian  Churches 


Charitable  Trust  Funds 


Wilbur  J.  Bender 
Robert  Saltonstall 


Permanent  Charity  Fund 
Blanchard  Fund 


United  Community  Services 

Harold  W.  Demone        Executive  Director 

Mrs.  Rowland  Stebbins   Chairman,  Group  VIII  Budget  Committee 


James  Lowell 

Edward  Sidman 
UCS  Staff 


Chairman,  Committee  to  Establish  Year  Around 
Camping  Facilities- 
Recreation  and  Group  Work  Division 


Other  People  Interviewed 

C .  Raymond  Chase 
Frederick  Taylor 


Retired,  Former  Executive  Director  of  UCS 
Vice-President,  National  Federation  of  Settlements 
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APPENDIX  B 


Committees  Cooperating  with  North  End  Study 

Advisory  Committee 

Angelo  R.  Musto,  Jr.,  Chairman   Office  of  Commissioner 

of  Probation 

Mrs.  Emil  M.  Hartl  Recreation  and  Group  Work 

Division 
Rev.  Virgil  Murdock  North  End  Union  Board 

Thorvald  S.  Ross,  Jr.  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial 

School  Board 
Edward  Sidman  Recreation  and  G^up  Wortc 

Division 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  Committee 

Laurence  Lombard,  Chairman 
Gerald  Cubelli 
Mrs.  Charles  Mixter 
Miss  Nancy  Caruso 
Thomas  Williams 


North  End  Union  Committee 

Theodore  Whittemore,  Chairman 
Guy  Beninati 
Mrs.  Thomas  Hoag 
Mrs.  Richard  Loomis 
Rev.  Virgil  Murdock 
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APPENDIX  C 


ADEQUACY  AND  NEEDS  PERTAINING  TO  RECREATION 
AND  OPEN  SPACE  FACILITIES1 


Summary  of  outdoor  recreational  facilities 

The  nine  and  a  half  acres  pf  open  space  in  the  North  End  are  adequate 
for  a  population  of  11,000  but  not  enough  of  it  is  in  ample  sized 
play  areas.   The  neighborhood  is  specifically  deficient  in  adequately 
sized  playfields.   Football  and  Softball  are  accommodated  at  only  one 
playfield  at  the  North  End  Beach  and  Playground,  and  informal  use  of 
this  area  is  often  pre-empted  by  organized  athletic  leagues.   Field 
games  are  not  accommodated  elsewhere  because  of  lack  of  space. 

".  .  ^  , 
Most  of  the  playgrounds  are  small,  poorly  equipped  and  in  poor  condition. 
None  of  the  playgrounds  are  well  lighted  or  landscaped. 

Basketball,  a  very  popular  activity,  is  accommodated  at  only  one  out- 
door playground.   However,  swimming  is  accommodated  rather  well  at  the 
North  End  Beach  and  Playground. 

The  small  parks  are  in  slightly  better  condition  than  the  playgrounds, 
but  Copps  Hill  Terrace  is  in  especially  poor  condition. 

Early  evening  recreational  programs  are  conducted  at  several  small 
playgrounds  during  the  summer.   However,  all  day  recreational  programs 
are  operated  at  only  one  site. 

Parks  and  playgrounds  are  generally  well  located  in  relation  to  schools 
and  population,  except  in  the  southern  blocks  of  the  neighborhood. 
However,  Cutillo  Rink  is  poorly  located  on  a  small  site  in  congested 
surroundings.   Only  one  open  space  is  located  well  in  relation  to  the 
waterfront,  but  direct  access  to  the  water  is  prohibited.   In  addition, 
open  spaces  are  well  located  in  relation  to  sites  of  architectural  or 
historical  interest  in  the  North  End. 

Open  space  areas  are  not  connected  well,  although  a  continuous  arrange- 
ment of  open  spaces  exists  in  the  northern  blocks  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  remaining  open  spaces  are  scattered  in  no  particular  relation  to 
each  other. 

Outdoor  recreation  needs 

The  following  list  attempts  to  summarize  the  outdoor  recreation  needs 
of  the  North  End  which  are  based  on  the  previous  inventory  and  an 
analysis  of  existing  facilities  and  discussions  with  North  End 
residents : 


'•North  End  Recreation  and  Open  Space  Study,  Boston  City  Planning, 
BRA,  1968.  pp.  13,  14,  15,  17,  18,  and  24. 
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1.  Additional  playfield  space  for  use  of  North  End  residents  and  not 
as  part  of  city-wide  league  play. 

2.  Better  equipment  and  maintenance  at  all  existing  playgrounds. 

3.  Additional  playgrounds,  if  feasible,  especially  in  blocks  near 
the  Central  Artery,  where  only  one  small  park  exists. 

4.  More  supervised  outdoor  recreational  programs  at  more  playgrounds. 

5.  Better  programmed  use  of  limited  playfield  facilities  at  North  End 
Beach  and  Playground  for  organized  leagues. 

6.  Additional  places  to  sit  or  congregate  in  landscaped  rest  narks 
in  busy  sections  and  in  playgrounds  with  play  lots. 

7.  Better  located  and  larger  skating  rink  which  may  accommodate  both 
roller  and  ice  skating  and  be  in  use  year  round. 

8.  Access  to  waterfront  for  boating  activities  including  limited  mooring 
facilities. 

9.  General  beautif ication  of  the  area  by  cleaning  up  parks,  appropriate 
placement  of  street  trees,  and  better  landscaping  of  all  public  areas. 

Indoor  Recreational  Facilities 

Summary  of  indoor  recreational  facilities 

There  are  several  types  of  indoor  recreational  facilities  including 
gymnasiums,  auditoria,  craft  rooms,  and  meeting  rooms  in  the  North  End. 
Most  of  the  facilities  are  small  and  in  fair  to  poor  condition.   One 
new  major  private  facility  is  in  excellent  condition.   The  facilities 
are  well  located,  in  terms  of  population  served,  and  moderately  well 
located  in  relation  to  schools.   Popular  activities  as  basketball  and 
volleyball,  plus  individual  exercises  and  arts  and  crafts  are 
accommodated  in  many  of  the  facilities,  but  there  is  need  for  additional 
space.   Individual  and  team  athletic  programs  are  conducted  at  several 
facilities,  but  because  of  heavy  demand  coordination  problems  have 
existed.   In  addition,  no  centralized  public  community  center  exists  where 
expanded  indoor  recreational  programs  may  be  coordinated  in  new  ample 
size  facilities. 

Indoor  recreation  needs 

1.  Better  coordination  of  neighborhood  recreational  programs  especially 
in  the  use  of  existing  limited  gymnasium  facilities  for  basketball. 

2.  New  indoor  recreational  facilities  as  an  ample  sized  gymnasium, 
modern  and  clean  showers,  well  equipped  craft  rooms,  and  meeting 
rooms . 
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These  needs  along  with  those  for  outdoor  facilities  can  be  interpreted 
as  specific  objectives  to  achieve  the  general  goal  of  improving 
recreational  and  open  space  opportunities  in  the  North  End.   These  needs 
are  used  as  guidelines  for  planning  improvements  as  existing  facilities 
and  in  the  development  of  new  indoor  and  outdoor  recreational  facilities. 

Preliminary  Plan  Proposals  For  Recreation  And  Open  Space  Facilities 

The  plan  proposes  an  increase  of  over  seven  acres  in  recreational  open 
space.   All  existing  parks  and  playgrounds  are  to  be  improved  and  the 
following  new  facilities  are  proposed: 

Three  new  urban  plazas. 

A  waterfront  recreation  area,  including  a  community 
center,  playing  fields,  tennis  courts,  skating  rink. 

Seven  play  ious  and  siuail  test  parks. 

Total  existing  and  proposed  open  space  will  consist  of  over  16  acres. 
The  recommendations  for  all  existing  and  proposed  recreational  facilities 
are  presented  in  the  order  outline  below: 

Parks  and  open  spaces 

Urban  Plazas 

Waterfront  Recreation  Area 

Playgrounds 

Play  Lots  and  Rest  Parks 

Pedestrian  Path  Improvements 

Community  Center  (New  Facility-10) 

A  community  center  building,  including  such  facilities  as  a  gymnasium, 
possibly  an  indoor  swimming  pool,  handball  courts,  activity  and  hobby 
rooms,  office  space  for  center  administration  and  social  service 
agencies,  and  meeting  and  storage  space  is  proposed  in  this  new 
recreation  area. 
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